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A German gentleman who was trans- 
CHARIVARIA. . an E nglish novel into his native 
Ir is difficult to ascertain the exact language was puzzled for a time as to 
truth in regard to the alleged outrages; how to render “billycock hat.” He 
in the Balkans, but it is certainly | decided ultimately in favour of “ Wil- 
requisite that the Infidel Turk should, helm- Hahnenhut.” 
commit more atrocities than the 
Christian Crusader if the face of the| “NOVELTY OF 
THE 


THE WEEK. 
RUN-ABOUT BUFFET.”’ 
Daily Mail. 
The Light Side of the Suffragist Move-! But a well-known toper informs us 
ment. ‘“ Hannah Booth was arrested} that this is no novelty. He has fre- 


| last night for smashing two windows at | | quently seen buffets i in ‘motion. 


38, Smith Square, Westminster, in the | 
belief that it was the residence of Mr. | 
McKenna, who liv es } next door.’ 


“ Alcohol will & the fuel of the 
‘future, and the sooner we start to 
| utilise it the better,” says Professor 

It is said that as M result of the; Lewes. In order to avoid disappoint- 
recent stampede at : ae 
Aldershot of the horses 
of the Queen’s Bays, the 
War Office is pointing 
out to the Territorial 
Cavalry how dangerous 
it is to have mounts. 


We hear that on the 
occasion of the Royal 
Visit to Aldwych the 
loud cheering and cries 
of “ Coo-ee”’ caused the 
greatest alarm among 
the wild life in the 
neighbouring Forest of 
Aldwych, and repre- 
sentations are to be 
made by the Society for 
the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to 
those responsible for 
the arrangements. 





ment in drinking circles, we think 
it well to point out that the Professor 
was referring to motors and not to| 
human machines. 


pedestrians need speed- — 
ing up, and there is a good deal in what! 
he says, especially as to the aver rage | 
Englishman thinking that he has a 
right to do exactly what he likes on the 
road. We have actually seen workmen 
on more than one occasion coolly dig 
themselves a hole in a busy thoroughfare 
and then pic-nic there. 


To a weekly causerie which he is| 
contributing to a contemporary Mr. 
ARNOLD WHITE gives the title, ‘* Look- | 
jing Round.” It is astonishing that: 
The Daily Mail, the other day, | this title should never have been used 
published a photograph of Sergeant| by Mr. G. K.Cuesterton, for very few 
OmmuNDsEN’s eyes. This is a new| people look as round as he. 
departure, and soon, no doubt, we shall °,* 
have pictures of the tongue of a great| It is good to know that the wearing 
speaker, the ears of a distinguished of the slit skirt will never become uni- 
musical critic, and the nose of a prom-| versal. A lady who had a wooden leg 
inent sanitary inspector. was heard to say the other day that | 
nothing would induce her to assume 
In the opinion of Sir James LrixtTon, | this disgusting garb. 
the well-known painter, the bowler hat 
is artistic. It now remains for the 


“ Prisons,” says a KRoporkIN, 
Cubists to point out that the high hat 


‘“‘ are the universities of crime.’”’ Hence, 








is high art. 


FINISHED 


x % OUR HORSELESS RIDERS. 
Colonel ” Crompton Sergeant. ‘‘ WHat THE ——! WuHy THE —— AREN'T rou 
8 : ~+ YOUR RIDING BUSINESS?”’ 
Engineer to the Road oe Te ; oe = 
Board, Mion theh Territorial Trooper. ‘‘ Pirase, Sir, "DoLrHvs AIN'T 

oard, considers that govapron’s HORSE YET!” 


we suppose, the expressions, “ Murder | 


in the first degree” 
the second degree.” 


and ‘ Murder in 


At Ebbw V ite. a : ial colliers 
went on strike owing to a dispute with 
|the management over leave to attend a 
funeral. It does seem too bad to inter- 
fere with the simple — of these 
poor miners. , 


« Why is it that there are so many 
bald men and so few bald women?” 
asked Dr. Barenpt at the British 
Medical Conference. The answer, we 
suppose, is because women consider 
baldness does not suit them. 


A catch of hondecs valued at £30 was | 


destroy ed last week at 
|Ardglass, Co. Down, 
because the inhabitants 
thought they had been 
caught on Sunday. It 
is not generally known 
how 
enjoy their Sundays off. 
It is said that, to show 
their gratitude for the 
Sabbath respite, in- 
\ creasing numbers get 
| caught on Mondays 


| A hoopoe, a bird with 
a crown of feathers, 
rarely seen in Great 
Britain, flew in at the 
open window of the 
Manor House, Heston, 
Middlesex, one day last 
week, and was captured 
by Mr. P. H. Browne, 
who set it free after 
examination. We are 
afraid that Mr. Browne 
is not a genuine 
— sportsman or he would 

' surely have shot nie visitor. 


nO Comet 
19S 


ATTENDING TO 


WITH OUR 


| According to The Express, many 
English ladies are taking to a new 
Parisian method of keeping the figure 
\slim and the limbs supple. A news- 
/paper is torn up and the pieces are 
| scattered on the grass, and the devotee, 
‘clad in a Japanese kimono, crawls 
along and picks them up one by one. 
If there were anything in the theory 
one would expect to find our profes- 
sional street scavengers an exceptionally 
slim and supple race. But then, of 
| course, they don’t wear kimonos; not, 
at any rate, in the open. 





Another paper informs us that many 
fashionable women are now suspending 
their beltless skirts by means of braces. 
Frankly, we grow nervous. This looks 

‘remarkably like the first step towards 
appropriating our trousers. 
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THE HOMBURG CURE. 


As one that has high work to do— 
To win a rowing pot or two, 
To box till all is black and blue, 

Or run a league against the ticker— 
Will wean his flesh, by force of mind, 
From pleasures of a carnal kind 
Likely to spoil his second wind, 

As pastry, jam and liquor ;— 


Or as a man about to sail 
Beyond the missionary’s pale, 
Where insalubrious airs prevail 
That turn the health and temper rocl:y, 
Will take some prophylactic pains 
To cope with tropic heats and rains 
By introducing. in his veins 
A stream of streptococci ;— 


Not otherwise, my James, you go 
Where Homburg’s healing waters flow, 
And doctors keep your diet low 

With regimens of awful rigour; 
Bravely resigned to kiss the scourge 
Laid on your grosser self, and purge 
Your inward parts, and so emerge 

A masterpiece of vigour. 


Deadly the strain that you'll endure 

Of what is loosely termed a ‘ cure”— 

That process which renews the pure 
And perfect type of lissome beauty ; 

Yet what a purpose !—to repair 

The tammy’s annual wear and tear 

And fit yourself once more to dare 
The coming season’s duty. 


A noble sacrifice, I say, 

And must, for one, admire the way 

We English spend our holiday 
Practising deeds of self-denial ; 

I recognise the patriot’s part 

And cry from out an envious heart, 

“Fair winds aftend you as you start 
To face this searching trial!” 


And, when-in Town you take your meed, 
I'll mark the vie de luxe you lead, 
Performing miracles of greed 

With scarce a single pause for panting, 
And think of how your strength was won 
Where Homburg’s loathéd waters run, 
And say, “Such feats are never done 


Except by prayer and banting.” O. S. 








PERILS OF THE DEEP. 


I HAVE made my will and arranged that Aunt Mary shall 
become guardian of my white mouse “ Robert” in the event 
of my not returning, for 1 am embarking on a hazardous 
voyage. There are so many dangers which may prevent 
my return. I have worked it out and find that my chance 
is about 1°563 in a thousand of ever seeing home and 
friends again. 

The Company has very kindly sent me a list of the chances 
to be faced; and I am determined to fare boldly forth to meet 
them-all. The Company does not hold itself responsible for 


‘should tow an Ark on every voyage. 
'degenerate days we have no navigators to ¢éompare with 





loss of, or injury to, passengers from any of the following 
causes (I quote from the conditions under which I sail) :— 

“The Act of God, the King’s enemies, pirates, restraint of 
Princes . . . barratry, collision damage by vermin 
... perils of the seas and rivers . . . defective stowage 

smell, insufficient ventilation neglect of the 

Company’s efficers, deluge and deviation.” 

These are but a part of the many nicely-varied ways in | 
which I may end my short, but so far pleasant, life. 

You, out of the kindness of your heart, will say, “ Bold 
adventurer. This is the stuff of which heroes are made. I[s 


lit an air-ship venture, or does he voyage to Pernambuco 


or Singapore ?” 

Nay, friend, my ticket is taken to Dublin by one of the 
lesser known routes. Where I shall arrive is evidently 
quite another question (see ‘ Deviation’’). Very possibly 
our gallant skipper, glancing at my ticket, will say, “ No, 
no, my lad, not Dublin. This voyage my health requires 
a week-end in Japan.” Or the steward will have a brother 
prospecting in Peru, and we shall simply deviate to see how 
the world goes with him. 

At any rate, you will agree that it is at best a hazardous 
adventure, though, judging by the first danger on the list, 
I gather that my captain is a man of religion. 

* Pirates,” of course, in these days one is always prepared 
for. But “Princes”? I always have said that a Prince 
is a nasty risky sort of thing to meet at any time. 
“ Barratry” I pass because I don’t know what it means; 
but how well it would sound on a tombstone! 

Glancing on a little, we come to the dread words, 
“damage by vermin.” 
encountered. Very possibly passengers are carried simply 
to feed the brutes, and thus leave the captain and crew free 
to discharge their duties unmolested. : 

“ Dangers of scas and rivers”? IE wonder if last voyage 
the captain took her up to Henley and ‘was run down by 
a canoe. 

“ Defective stowage.” 
partment might be congested. 
live-stock (is it towards Ireland or away that pigs mostly 
travel?), or with the frozen mutton which comes from 
New Zealand. 
tolerable in sultry weather. 
leg of mutton lying in a corner of my cabin, clad chastely 
in white muslin, has often appealed to me. 

“ Neglect of the Company's officers.” Evidently I must 
not count on my evening game of chess with the Bosun. 
It will be a hard life indeed if no one is told off to 
amuse me. 


And “Deluge.” 


It looks as if my sleeping-com- 


This is annoying. Surely steamers 
Though in these 


the devoted and adventurous Noaun, the sight of a comfort- 


able, roomy Ark bobbing on the waves astern would give | 


timid travellers a feeling of great security. 

Altogether, the prospect is very sinister. .Yet I am an 
Englishman. I come of a race of heroic and fearless tars. 
With this thought to uphold me I take my life in my 
hand and fare forth to encounter the perils of the Anglo- 
Irish passage. . 








A Song of Ninepence. 
Sing a song of Ninepence, such a little sum, 
Yet it means a whole day’s outing from the slum ; 
Send it, then (and kind hearts should be gladly dunned) 
To 23, St. Bride Street, Fresh Air Fund.* 
* Since its establishment, twenty-one years ago, the Fresh Air 
Fund has given a day’s holiday to over 3,006,000 poor children, anda 


Cockroaches, it seems, may be } 


I may find myself with the | 


The, latter association might be very j 
The idea of a: little frozen } 





fortnight’s holiday, where the need was greater, to 21,000. 
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KLEPTOROUMANIA ; 


OR, THE PINCH OF CHIVALRY. 


Roumania. “SIRS, I WILL NOT STAND IDLY BY AND SEE THIS HELPLESS GENTLE- 
MAN EXTINGUISHED.” 
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STAMPING OUT REVOLT 


Mother (to daughter with yearnings for the higher life). ‘‘UsE WHAT ARGUMENTS YOU LIKE, CHILD; NO TANGO-TEAS SHALL BE 


GIVEN IN THIS DRAWING-ROOM.”’ 
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THE WITS. 


Ir you want to know how to get a 
good joke out of every one I can tell 
you. I ought to add that it is the same 
joke, but since each probably thinks it 
original all is well. 

I discovered it in this way. The 
week-end well ran dry and water 
had to be imported. Neighbours being 
rather distant, and milk coming in every 
morning by cart, I approached the 
farmer who supplies the milk and asked 
him to let us have water as well; and 
he said that if he could find a suitable 
receptacle he would. 

The next morning the water arrived 
right enough, but (in the interests of 
the gaiety of the nation, as you will 
see) In a can precisely similar to those 
which hold milk and are tumbled about 
on railway platforms. 

Thecan stood just outside the door and 
we dipped into it as water was needed. 

So much for the premises. Now for 
the joke. 

Our first visitor had a good look at 
the can and then asked if I had become 
a dairy-farmer. 





I explained the situation. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s the first time 
I’ve ever known the water get into an 
independent tin.” 

The next visitor also pulled up at the 
can and became inquisitive. 

“Oh, it’s all right,’ I said. “It’s 
only water. You see, we have to get it 
in owing to the well having gone 
dry.” 

He looked enormously droll and sly 
as he replied, ‘“‘ How refreshing to see 
it for once in a can all to itself!” 

The next visitor was a lady, who put 
the case rather differently, but with- 
out loss of point. 


“ Delightful,” she said. ‘Do you 
know it’s the first time in all my 


experience as a housekeeper that the 
two fluids have not been together ?”’ 

All our friends were so immensely 
pleased with their efforts, and laughed 
so heartily, that I thought it was time 
I got a little credit for myself, especially 
as the burden of tipping Aquarius fell 
on me. 

So before the next visitor could score 
I said, ‘Do you seo that milk - can 
there? What do you think is in it?” 











| 
‘ Milk,” was his instant answer. 
“No,” I said; “ water.” | 
“Ah!” he replied, before I could get | 


on. ‘Tell me where you buy your 
separator. It’s the one thing we've 
always wanted.” 





The final joke was made yesterday. A | 
professional humorist turned up, and he | 
too inquired the meaning of the can. 

“Well,” he said, on hearing it, “that’s 
the most candid milkman I ever heard 
of.” 

Next week-end the can will be again 
filled, and the beaux esprits will again 
leap like troutlets in a pool. 

But what a commentary, not only 
on the similarity of all our minds, but 
on the nation’s milkmen! 





A Bridge of Sighs. 

‘* Salonika, Thursday.—The Greeks continue 
the pursuit of the flying Bulgarians, the 
enemy burning the villages and destroying the 
bridges to delay the Greek advance. Two in- 
cendiaries were caught in Flagrante Delicto 
and punished.’’—Jnverness Courier. 

Only a vandal would have destroyed 
the famous bridge at Flagrante Delicto, 
immortalised by Byron. 
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A MISCARRIAGE OF HUMOUR. 


Dear S1r,—As aconstant and careful 
student of your humorous weekly, might 
I ask your authoritative opinion upon 
a matter which is presenting great 
difficulties to myself? 

From my infancy up I have been 
known as a keen humorist, and among 
my comrades have the reputation of 
being an incorrigible joker. My Aunt 
Matilda, whose opinion may be a little 
prejudiced, continually urges me to go 
on the Comic stage, and assures me that 
I should make my fortune there. For 
myself, I prefer to keep my genius for 
my own privileged circle, and I only 
cite Aunt Matilda’s opinion to show 
you what my reputation is in the eyes 
of those who know me best. 

I think I may say without undue 
conceit that I have always 


been in the vanguard of the’ 








funny ones. I have an ex- = 
cellent book of Conundrums, 
to which I know all ‘the 
answers without referring to 
the book. I was among the 
first to ask such riddles as 
“Why was Charing Cross ? 
Because the Strand ran into 
it,” and have quite a good 
collection of such tricks as 
“The Red Hot Coal,” “ The 
Matches one Can’t Light,” 
“The Poached Egg on the 
Floor,” and others of that 
type. (In passing, I should 
like to ask you where the 
“Funny Dog Bite,” recently 
advertised in your excellent 
journal, can be obtained. I 
have tried many places, but have been 
unable to procure this humorous device.) 

Hitherto 1 have always found my 
sallies taken in the merry spirit in 
which they were offered. 1 now, how- 
ever, discover that there are exceptions. 
Perhaps it is that the joke itself is too 
subtle, and can only be told with success 
to educated people. I myself found it 
amusing and entertaining, and laughed 
heartily when it was told me by a friend. 
Though it is difficult to tell a joke 
without the necessary accompaniment 
of gesture and facial expression I venture 
to tell it to you, believing that, as a 
trained humorist, you will probably 
appreciate its finesse. 

It is necessary to commence by 
showing to your listener an ordinary 
half-sovereigi:, and asking him if he sees 
anything wrong with it, in such manner 
as to insinuate that there is. After 
examination, he will (or should) return 
it to you, stating that he can see nothing 
wrong with it. At this point comes 
the joke: you tell him in all seriousness 
that you know where it was made, and 





ADJUSTABLE BRUSH ATTACHMENT FOR MOTOR CYCLISTS. 
YOU JUST AS QUICK AS YOU GET MUDDIED. 


further that they can be bought for!joke he was listening to—I always 
four-and-sixpence and five-and-sixpence| believe that it is better in a really 
each. This statement will naturally | humorous story or joke to conceal the 
mystify him, and cause him to believe} point of it till the end. When I got to 
that you are in league with coiners. 
When you have sufficiently mystified 
j}him you can explain that the word) 
“and” has the same meaning as 
“plus,” or the mathematical sign +, 
and that the half-sovereign was made 
at the Mint, and can be bought for 
four-and-sixpence and (or plus) five-and- 
sixpence, 7.e., ten shillings, the actual 
value of a half-sovereign. It is quite a 
good and, when explained, simple joke. 
, When I heard it I laughed heartily ; 
begged my friend to repeat it to me, 
jand, after I had rehearsed it several! not know him, I am afraid that I shall 
times, told it to other friends. Perhaps | lose five shillings and sixpence. 
it may be due to the differences in| Had I been wise I should have 
temperament in different people, but I refrained from repeating the joke again 
- - —__—_—_—— that day. But my failures had 
galled me, and so I tried it 
——="__-==—_—i|ona third person. He was a 
tall stoutish man who looked 
good-humoured, though ob- 


obtainable for four-and-sixpence and 
five-and-sixpence he was 
amazed, for, as he said, the coin was of 
such excellent appearance. 
leave to examine it, and took it to the 
light to do so. Perhaps I should have 
explained the joke at that stage. As it 
was, I was so delighted at the success 
of my sally that when he passed me 








| He listened to the story with 
| gratifying interest, and asked 
me a great many questions, 
| to all of which I replied with 
humorous candour. Just as 
|I was about to explain it, the 
man rose suddenly, gripped 
‘me by the shoulders, and 
asked me to come with him 
quietly. 1 explained that I 
did not wish to come with 
him, but he was very insistent 
and also very strong. You 
may picture my surprise and 











CLEANS 
| 


-- fear. Here was I being 
find that it is not always so successful | hustled along at the mercy of a man 


expected. My first mishap with it | Scotchman. 
McPherson, who is a friend of a clerk | of humour. 
in our office. 
times, in order that he might see the|to “shut my mouth and come along.” 
point.. When I eventually convinced | Unaccustomed to such treatment, I was 


dismayed to find that, instead of being | myself in Vine Street Police Station. 
delighted and amused, he regarded it|It appears that I had to do with a 
with disfavour. Indeed he went so far} policeman in plain clothes who had 
as to rebuke me, saying that he was a/| mistaken me for a criminal. At first I 
Scotch Presbyterian, and did not hold| thought that explanation would be 
with jesting upon serious subjects. | easy, but I fear the police are some- 
Upon consideration, | am bound to | what deficient in humour. Each time 
admit that there is something in what|I attempt to explain that it-is a joke I 
he says, and am sorry that I unwittingly |am met with the same rebuff that they 
shocked his religious prejudices. “have heard that sort of joke before,” 

After McPherson had left, another |and am recommended to tell it to the 
gentleman sitting at the same table | Magistrate. Therein, it seems, lies my 
said he had heard the beginning of my | only hope; but it will depend upon the 
story, but not the end, and begged me} Magistrate. If I were to go before 
to repeat it. Having first ascertained! Mr. Puowpen I should feel safe, for I 
that he was not Scotch, I proceeded to | feel certain that he would understand 
retell the story, and was delighted to} or, at any rate, believe it was a joke. 
find that he did not know that it was a! Otherwise I do not know what may 








the point of the half-sovereign being | 
frankly | 


He begged } 


four shillings and sixpence I did not | 
realise the import of his action. By | 
the time I did he had gone, and, as I do | 


viously not highly-educated. | 


or so easily understood as might be;}whom I suspected of being another } 
I tried to explain the | 
was when telling it at lunch time to|joke to him and appeal to his sense } 
He, however, repelled my | 
I told it to him three| attempted friendliness, and advised me | 


him that it was merely a joke I was|at a loss to understand it till I found | 
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MAY DISCOVER A GOOD HALF-MILER. 


happen; all magistrates are not as 
humorous as Mr. PLowpDEN. 

It is upon this point that I am 
venturing to solicit your proverbial 
kindness. Would you be so good as to 
appear as a witness for me, and in your 
capacity of Professional Humorist state 
that you recognise the story as a joke. 
I am told that it might influence the 
case a great deal. Perhaps it isn’t 
really a good joke, or perhaps it requires 
more rehearsal, but I will not ask your 
opinion on that at the present crisis. 
All I ask at the moment is that you 
should bear witness as to the blame- 
lessness of my intentions. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, J. J.J. 

P.S.—In case I have not made my 
joke quite clear: Half-sovereigns are 
made at a place I know of —The Mint. 
They are sold for 4/6 and 5/6 each— 
t.c.,4/6 + 5/6 = 10/- each. 

The joke you will see is really quite 
harmless, and free from all taint of 
immorality or illegality. I mention 
this lest you should fear that you are 
being dragged into a shady case. 





Rabies at Wimbledon. 
** Roper Barrett was superb. He crouched 
down at the net and snapped at every ball 
that came near him.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


























|GOOZLEY anv CO.'S NEW SONGS 


May be sung in Public without Fee or Licence. 
| Anyone singing them elsewhere will be pro- 
| ceeded against with the utmost rigour. 





Offley Dodder’s New Song 


WHERE Eartruquakes Bip Mr SM1ze | 
|(words by Margery Butterfield) will be | 


suNnG by Mr. Hamisu Tippee at SHIDE, | 


il. of W. 
,at Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
| Goozuey and Co. 


, and by Miss Rosanna Plimmer 
To-pay.— 





Adelaide Egham's New Song 

‘THe Stoker’s SERENADE (words by 
' e sd 
|Toschemann) will be suna by Mr. 
Nicget Coxe at Runcorn and by Mr. 


|Odo Stopper at Cinderford To-pay.— | 


| GoozLeEy and Co. 





Eric Howlett’s New Song 

| Wren Minces Bire (words by Nellie 
| Pupe) will be suna by Mr. Coopy Giortr 
‘at Brrxton-suPER-Markg, by Mr. Oliver 
|Bath at Brightlingsea and by Mr. 
|'Nicodemus Pottle at Walberswick 
| THis Day.—Gooztry and Co. 





Tarley Bindell’s New Great Song 
My LapyeE HATH A TooTHSOME SMILE 
(words by Sarah Slumper) will be 
suNG by Madame Vesta TanpDsTICKoR 
lat BarnincHam Parva Tris Day.— 
| GoozLEry and Co. 


ee 


THE SEARCH FOR OLYMPIC TALENT. 


A KEEN ’BUS-CONDUCTOR MAKES A POINT OF NOT STOPPING HIS ‘BUS (WHILST APPEARING TO DO so), IN THE HOPE THAT HE 











Bertram Blitherley’s New Song 

Let Me Bueat Aaain (words by 
Tiffany Bunter) will be suna by Mr. 
Erasmus Dosy at CnaowBent, by Mr. 
Alcuin Tibbitts at Bacup and by Mr. 
Hosea Hogg at Baconsthorpe To- 
MORROW.—GoozZLEY and Co. 








Bernard Huxley's New Golfing Song 
Bury Me rn A Bunker, Boys! (dedi- 
cated to the Grand Duke Michael) will . 
be sung by Mr. Joun Durr at Macurt- 
HANISH, and by Mr. Hector McSclaffie at 

| Lossiemouth To-pay—Gooz.ey and Co. 








| Bury me ina Bunker, boys, 
| When I’ve foozled my last tee shot; 
iI ’ve never been a funker, boys, 
Though my game was far from hot; 
|So let no banjo-plunker, boys, 
Commiserate my lot. 


I’ve often had to pick up, boys, 
My ball when I've played fifteen ; 
And my caddie once gave a hiccup, boys, 
As I putted my tenth on the green; 
And I once had an awful kick-up, boys, 
When I drove through a bathing- 
machine. 


| 


So bury me, not in the sea, boys, 
But deep in the yellow sand, 

Some sixty yards from the tee, boys— 
That ’s the carry I could command ; 

And bury my niblick with me, boys, 
The noblest club in the land. 
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AMONG THE ANIMALS. 

Jeremy was looking at a card which 
his wife had just passed across the 
table to him. 

“*Tady Bendish. 
read. ‘“* Pets.’ Is this for us? 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“Then I think ‘Pets’ is rather 
familiar. ‘Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Smith’ 
would have been more correct.” 

“Don’t be silly, Jeremy. It means 
it’s a Pet party. You have to bring 
some sort of pet with you, and there 
are prizes for the prettiest, and the 
most intelligent, and the most compan- 
ionable, and so on.”” She looked at the 
fox-terrier curled up in front of the 
fireplace. ‘We could take Rags, of 
course.” 

“Or Baby,” said Jeremy. 
enter her in the Fat Class.” 

But when the day arrived Jeremy 
had another idea. He came in from the 
garden with an important look on his 
face, and joined his wife in the hall. 

‘Come on,” he said. ‘“ Let’s start.” 

* But where’s Rags ?”’ 

“Rags isn’t coming. I’m taking 
Hereward instead.” He opened his 
cigarette case and disclosed a small 
green animal. ‘ Hereward,” he said. 

“ Why, Jeremy,” cried his wife, “ it’s 
—why, it’s blight from the rose-tree!”’ 

“It isn’t just blight, dear; it’s one 
particular blight. A blight. Hereward, 
the Last of the Blights.” He wandered 
round the hall. ‘ Where’s the lead?” 
he asked. 

“ Jeremy, don’t be absurd.” 

“My dear, I must have something 
to lead him up for his prize on. During 
the parade he can sit on my shoulder 
informally ; but when we come to the 
prize-giving, ‘ Mr. J. P. Smith’s blight, 
Hereward,’ must be led on properly.” 
He pulled open a drawer. ‘ Oh, here 
we are. I’d better take the chain; he 
might bite through the leather one.” 

They arrived a little late, to find a 
lawn full of people and animals; and 
one glance was sufficient to tell Jeremy 
that in some of the classes at least his 
pet would have many dangerous rivals. 

“Tf there’s a prize for the biggest,” 
he said to his wife, “my blight has 
practically lost it already. Adams has 
brought a cart-horse. Hullo, Adams,” 
he went on, “ how are you? Don’t come 
too close or Hereward may do your 
animal a mischief.” 

** Who’s Hereward ?” 

Jeremy opened his cigarette-case. 

“ Hereward,” he said. ‘Not the 
woodbine; that’s quite wild. The 
blight. He’smuch more domesticated, 
but there are moments when he gets 
out of hand and becomes unmanage- 
able. He gave me the slip coming here, 


At Home,’” he 


” 


“We'll 





and I had to chase him through the 
churchyard; that’s why we’re late.” 

“Does he take meals with the 
family ?” asked Adams with a grin. 

‘No, no; he has them alone in the 
garden. You ought to see him having 
his bath. George, our gardener, looks 
after him. George gives him a special 
hath of soapy water every day. Here- 
ward simply loves it. George squirts 
on him, and Hereward lies on his back 
and kicks his legs in theair. It’s really 
quite pretty to watch them.” 

He ncdded to Adams, and wandered 
through the crowd with Mrs. Jeremy. 
The collection of animals was remark- 
able; they varied in size from Adams's 
cart-horse to Jeremy’s blight; in play- 
fulness from the Vicar’s kitten to Miss 
Trehearne’s chrysalis; and in ability 
for performing tricks from the Major's 
poodle to Dr. Bunton’s egg of the 
Cabbage White. 

“There ought to be a race for them 
all,” said Mrs. Jeremy. ‘A handicap, 
of course.” 

“ Hereward is very fast over a short 
distance,” said Jeremy, “ but he wants 
encouragement. If he were given ninety- 
nine yards, two feet and eleven inches 
in a hundred, and you were to stand in 
front of him with a@ William Allan 
Richardson, I think we might pull it 
off. But of course he’s a bad starter. 
Hullo, there ’s Miss Bendish.” 

Miss Bendish, hurrying along, gave 
them a word as she went past. 

“ They ‘re going to have the inspec- 
tion directly,” she said, “ and give the 
prizes. Is your animal quite ready?” 

“T should like to brush him up a 
bit,” said Jeremy. ‘Is there a tent or 
anywhere wheie I could prepare him ? 
His eyebrows get so matted if he’s left 
to himself for long.” He took out a 
cigarette and lit it. 

“There’s a tent, but you'll have to 
hurry up.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t really matter,” 
said Jeremy, as he walked along with 
her. ‘ Hereward’s natural beauty and 
agility will take him through.” 

On the south lawn the pets and their 
owners were assembling. Jeremy took 
| the leash out of his pocket and opened 
| his cigarette case. 

“ Gcod heavens!” he cried.“ H<re- 
waid has escaped! Quick! Shut the 
gates!”’ He saw Adams near and 
jhurried up to him. “My blight has 
| escaped,” he said breathlessly, holding 
up the now useless leash. ‘ He gnawed 
through the chain and got away. I’m 
| afraid he may be running amok among 
ithe guests. Supposing he were to leap 
upon Sir Thomas from behind and 
lsavage him— it’s too terrible.’ He 
‘moved anxiously on. ‘“ Have you seen 











;my blight?” he asked Miss Trehearne. 





“He has escaped, and we are rather 
anxious. If he were to get the Vicar 
down and begin to worry him ¥ 
He murmured something about “ once 
getting the taste for blood” and 
hurried off. The guests were assembled, 
and the judges walked down the line 
and inspected their different animals. 
They were almost at the end of it when 
Jeremy sprinted up and took his place 
by the last beast. 

“Tt’s all right,” he panted to his 
wife, “I’ve got him. Silly of me to 
mislay him, but he’s so confoundedly 
shy.” He held out his finger as the 
judges approached, and introduced them 
to the small green pet perching on 
the knuckle. “A _ blight,” he said. 
“ Hereward, the Chief Blight. Been 
in the family for years. A dear old 
friend.” 

Jeremy went home a proud man. 
“Mr. J. P. Smith’s blight, Hereward,” 
had taken fir:t prize in the All-round 
class. 





“Yes,” he admitted to his wife at 
dinner, “there is something on my 
mind.” He looked at the handsome 
cigarette box on the table in front of 
him and sighed. 

“What is it, dear? You enjoyed 
yourself this afternoon, you know you 
did, and Hereward won you _ that 
beautiful cigarette box. You ought to 
be proud.” —- 

“That’s the trouble. 
didn’t win it.” 

* But they said—they read it out, 
and——” 

“ Yes, but they didn’t know. 
really Elspeth who won it.” 

“ Elspeth ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” Jeremy sighed again. 
“ When Hereward escaped and I went 
back for him, I didn’t find him as I— 
er—pretended. So I went to the rose 
garden and—and borrowed Elspeth. 
Fortunately no one noticed it was a 
lady blight they all took it for 
Hereward . . . But it was really Elspeth 
—and belonged to Lady Bendish.” 

He helped himself to a cigarette from 
the box. 

“It’s an interesting point,” he said. 
“T shall go and confess to-morrow to 
Sir Thomas, and see what he thinks 
about it. If he wants the box back, 
well and good.” 

He refilled his glass. 

“ After all,” he said, “the real blow 
is losing Hereward. Elspeth—Elspeth 
is very dear to me, but she can never 
be quite the same.” A. A. M. 


Hereward 


It was 





‘*The stories that appeared half a ccntury 
ago in the Cornhill have no prototype to-day.” 
Everymen “ Literary Notes.” 


Why literary ? 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE ? 
Honesty is all very well as a policy 
but it is sometimes very bad manners. 
If I had only known how unspeakably 
straightforward and outspoken George 
Nesbitt was in the matter of victuals 
and drink I might never have taken 
him and his wife on after the theatre 
to supper at the only supping place in 
London, and I certainly shouldn’t have 
handed him the wine list and her the 
menu. I should have myself ordered 
the table d’héte supper and a bottle of 
the best and given them no chance. 
As it was, I left the choice to them, 
with the implication that expense 
was no object; and they took me at 
my word—always a dangerous thing 
to do. 

Imagine my discomfiture, surrounded 
as I was by the pink of Society, to see 
George beginning at the wrong end of 
the wine list ! 

“Your appointed task is to select a 
wine,” said I, “and not to collect 
curious information concerning mineral 
waters and cigarettes.” 

“Why wine,” asked George, ‘“ and 
why not beer?” 

“ H’sh,” I interrupted him apprehen- 
sively. ‘They might hear you.” 

“ And what if they do?” said George. 
“Nay more, what if they see me?” 

I asked, with horror, if he was aware 
what he was saying. He spoke, he 
assured me, and was about to act, with 
the utmost deliberation. He had no 
intention of belying his feelings or 
denying his taste in order to impress 
people who were really belying their 
feelings and denying their tastes in 
order to impress him. “I don’t be- 
lieve,” said he, “either in their air of 
wickedness in general or their lust for 
champagne in particular. That fat 
jovial old gentleman over there, what 
is he but a keen man of business who |1sy’r uNDER THREE.” 
has got rich by the most glaring in- 
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Ticket-collector (after heated argument). ‘‘ WELL, YOU'LL AVE TO PAY FOR HIM; HE 


Mother. ‘‘No, BUT IF HE HADN’T GOT A NEW SUIT ON HE'D BE UNDER THE SEAT.”’ 





dustry, and would have got richer still | —— 





if he had not been unable to be un-} “ What has that to do with it?” I 
scrupulous. Do you think he deceives| said. “If you drink shandy-gaff here, 
me by smiling subtly as he drinks his|I shall go.” 

champagne? Does he do it because it is} George resumed the wine list. “ Ex- 
his idea of pleasure ? or in order to create | pense is at least no object with you?” 
an atmosphere and conceal his sterling | “Nor,” said I proudly, “ with any- 
qualities under a show of ultra-smart-| one else in the room.” ‘ 
ness? And his daughter there, what has| “ With the others,” he waved a dog- 
she to do with the magnum? Do you! matic hand to include the whole room, 
think she really prefers these goings-on | “ expense is the sole object, but you I 
to a glass of hot milk and an early|take to admit that there are other 
bed? Even the lubricated youth by|things to drink besides mere bubble, 
her side, are his motives honest? I|and that the best of all liquids comes 
shouldn’t be surprised to learn that,| out of a barrel. Waiter, we will drink 
when there are no appearances to keep | Pilsener, and so would everybody else 
up and he is absolutely sure that there| if only it was extremely expensive.” 

is no one looking, he quenches his} To maintain my dignity before the 
thirst with shandy-gaff. As for us, are | waiter, “There is no such champagne,” 
we not here to enjoy ourselves?” said I. 














George was not to be stopped. “I 
want BEER. If it wasn’t so late at 
night I should want stout. Bring me 
beer in a jug, and if anyone at a neigh- 
bouring tabie demands an explanation 
you will have to blurt out the truth 
that it is for a gentleman—one, that 
is, who will only drink what he likes 
drinking. 

Kidneys on toast and beer! I turned 
from him in disgust to Mrs. George, 
who was engrossed in the menu, hiding, 
I thought, her shame at her husband’s 
brutal conduct. But women, though 
they set about things more delicately, 
are just as bad as their men when you 
get at the truth of them. She blushed 
to say she was not hungry, though it 





was getting on for three hours since | 
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she had dined. She was actually afraid, | 


more shame to her, that she could 
touch none of the substantial things. 
She would wait till we got to a later 
stage and then, ifshe might . . . might 
she? ... Well, we had been rather a 


| long time discussing the drink question 


and it had given her space to study the 
menu thoroughly; and right at the 
very end, in small print, she had dis- 
covered . .. did I mind? .. . semo- 
lina pudding, and semolina pudding 
and cream she couldn’t resist. But 
nothing to drink, please. No, abso- 
lutely nothing. 


What was left for me but to settle 


down to beer along with George? And 
the most depressing thing about the 
whole affair was the inner feeling that 
for once I was honestly enjoying a 
midnight meal at... But it would 
never do to give the name. 








**Unseasoned bats are generally found to 
work unsatisfactorily, and at times split up 
into two creating a sort of disliking towards 
its manufacturer.”’ 

Adri. in ** Poona Mai/."’ 


This is not putting it too strongly. 





‘In English cricket yesterday Kent beat 
Maycup, Queen Ena and Iron Duke.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
Kent's chance for the championship 
seems particularly rosy. 





LINES TO A PORPOISE. 


SEEN LATELY AT THE BRIGHTON 
AQUARIUM. 


O porRPOIsE, gamesome beast and 
wild, 
You that were Liberty’s true child 
(Or so it seemed), 
Tis with mixed feelings that I gaze 
On one well known in other days, 
And much esteemed. 


For, truly, of all ocean sights 
You are the one that most delights 
The sad, bored eye 
Of him whose watch, horizon-bound, 
Sees’ but the great deep stretching 
round, 
And no land nigh. 


Tis sweet to mark you sport and 


frisk, 
' Taking the maddest kind of risk 
From the sharp prow, 
Yet, somehow, never cut in two; 
How you escaped I never knew, 
And don’t know now. 


And then to see you sprint, and skip 
Light-hearted past the quivering ship 
In idle cheer, 
Or to engulf some hapless meal, 
I know not, but the swiftest keel 
Was nowhere near. 


Yes, porpoise, you 're an agile thing ; 

The young bird in his pride of wing, 
The cub, the pup, 

The kitten, too, delight to sport ; 

| But, as a rule, they cut it short 

As they grow up. 

| But you—nor years nor weight can dim 


| The fire of that hilarious vim 
With whith you shave 
The steely prow, and leap, and dive, 
| And generally look alive, 
| But never grave. 


| 
| One would have bet, a thing so free 
| Would find his life one sparkling spree, 
A constant game; « 
Even the dour and ravening shark 
| Would merely lend an added lark, 
| To dodge the same. 


But none, alas, may dodge the nets 
| Of Fortune when she really gets 
Up to her tricks ; 
| A moment’s error, seen too late, 
'And these grim words announce your 
fate— : 
“Tank No. 6.” Dum-Dvum. 





‘‘Tom M‘Inerney was a prominent figure, 
| but it was rather his style and earnestness 
than the number of his runs that signalled 
him out.’’—Poreupine. 
‘This always used to be the umpire’s 
' business. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 


Uncie Sam. “SAY, JOHN, WHAT'S THIS GAME, ANYWAY? CRICKET? WELL, SEE 
HERE; MAIL ME A COPY OF THE RULES, WITH DATE OF NEXT INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP. I’M JUST CRAZY ON CUPS.” 
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Mr. Joun REDMOND. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 28. 


—Winsome WinstTon’s statement with 
respect to purchase of oil for Naval 
purposes spoiled promising little game 
in which, as mentioned at the time, 
Arcner-Saer led off. The Marconi 
affair played out, it was desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, to break out in 
fresh place. Oil contracts made (or 
not made) by the Admiralty seemed 
propitious. ARCHER-SHEE read some- 
where that the Admiralty had made a 
contract with the Mexican Oil Com- 
pany for a trifle of a million tons of oil. 
Now Lord Murray or Enipank was 
closely connected with this commercial 
undertaking. He was the man who as 
Chief Whip invested certain funds in 
American Marconis. 

You see? What more natural than 
to suspect that he had used his influ- 
ence with old Ministerial colleague to 
load the Admiralty with this stuff to 
be paid for by the taxpayer ? 

ARCHER-SHEE having set this million- 
ton ball a-rolling, a series of questions 


| 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 
| 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Toby, M.P.) 
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Mr. Winston CHURCHILL. 


THE DAY OFF, AUGUST 4rn. 


Mr. AsquiTH. 


about Admiralty dealings in oil began| ‘In the event of war wou!d not 
to appear on Paper. Winston, follow-} grave difficulties arise,” he asked, “ if 
ing example that shall be nameless,} we had contracts running with firms 
lay low and said nuffin’. Bided his| or companies in foreign countries ?” 
time till House got into Committee} “Strange as it may seem,” replied 
on Naval Estimates. Then he let fly.|the First Lord with grave courtesy 
The fable about purchase of a million | that perplexed the good Doctor, “ that 
tons of ol resolved itself into micro-| aspect of the case is borne in mind by 
scopic fact that order for a hundred; the Admiralty.” 
tons had been placed with Mexican! House laughed. Doctor Fetr began 
Company with business-like view to, to wish he had left other people’s hos | 
test its quality and value for Naval pur-| potato where it was dropped. 
poses. That point cleared up, Winston| Business done.— Report stage of 
emphatically insisted that if there were} Mental Deficiency Bill wrangled round. 
other aspersions or insinuations now} House of Lords, Twesday.—Engaged 
was the time to set them forth. |in Committee on Scottish Temperance 
Thus boldly eonfronted,ArcHER-SHEr| Bill. So recently as a fortnight ago 
and his friends dropped subject like hot | measure regarded as foredoomed to fate 
potato. To-day Docror Fett picks it, of Home Rule Bill and Welsh Church 
up. Wants to know if Admiralty con- | Bill. The Lords would have none of 
tracts for supply of oil will be made} it as it came on from the Commons. 
only with companies established or | Last Session peremptorily threw it 


registered in the United Kingdom ?| out. Repetition of experience seemed 
Winston declines to pledge Admiralty | inevitable. Sitting to-day presented 





to such temptation. Docror FELL not 


transformation scene. The spirit (non- 
to be set aside in that fashion. 


alcoholic) of the measure permeates | 




















| proceedings. Temperance was the order 
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of the day. 


! 


procedure. Tacitly agreed to leave the 


matter entirely in Mr. Wepawoon’s| for Hogar?” 


Committee witnessed an affecting | hands. 


scene between BEAUCHAMP represent- | 
\. ~ P 
ing Government and Sattspury leading 


Opposition. There was about it some-| 
thing reminiscent of a once popular, | 
still vaguely famous, melodrama result- | 
ing in discovery of long-lost brother. | 
As conversation proceeded one almost | 
expected to see Breaucnamr bare his| 
right arm, disclosing the mulberry mark | 
which identified the strayed, loyally-| 
mourned kinsman. Stopping short of | 
that, Minister in charge of Bill publicly | 
thanked noble lords opposite, especially | 


Business done.— Colonel Srey 
heckled about his aeroplanes. _ On vote 
for War Office salaries and expenses 
Ministerial majority drops to 33. 


“ That being so, how do you account 
asked ATHERLEY with 
that inflexible logic that marks alike 
his Parliamentary and his forensic 
addresses. 

“T can’t always account for him,” 
said Sark, “especially when he goes 


Friday.—During debate on Welsh | for the harmless Srcretary or Scor- 


Church Bill last Session, Lorp Bos 


LAND. All the same I am convinced 


and Cousin Huan, fighting for preser-| of his royal descent.” 


vation of the Establishment, its fabrics | 
and endowments, were habitually ham- 
pered by inconvenient citation from 
historical works showing that in the 
spacious times of E1L1zARETH and earlier 
the Ceci family ran Lioyp GEorGE 





TO MR. SIKES. 


fAt the recent congress of the British 
Medical Association the theory was put for- 
ward that crime is a good thing, being to the 
country what pain is to the individual and 
teaching valuable lessons. } 


the marquis, for their friendly attitude. | pretty close in matter of hen-roosting 

Sanissury, brushing away a furtive} in connection with Church property. 
tear, acknowledged generosity of re-|In present House this inconvenience 
marks thus made, but modestly depre-| of remote ancestry is not widely felt. 


O Sikes, I am sorry. 


thought, 


Had I only 


cated excessive share of commendation 
bestowed upon his unworthy self. The 
PRIMATE interposing at this juncture, 
the peers thought he was about to 
pronounce a benediction. Instinctively 
felt for their hats in which to bury 
their faces. He however merely wanted 
to say “how entirely he shared the 
satisfaction that arrangement had been 
arrived at, even if it were not com- 
pletely satisfactory to the advanced 
wings of those who represented two 
sections of opinion.” 

Here were Some Emotions. The 
Moral not lacking. For the little more | 
than an hour in which business was in | 
hand the Lords presented object-lesson 
of the method and manner in which 





' social legislation might be effected if 


| Bill passed through Committee without 
| division. 


Party politics were discarded and per- 
sonal prejudice held in restraint. 
Business done.—Scottish Temperance | 


| 


Reported with amendments 
involving concessions from both sides. | 

House of Commons, Wednesday.—| 
Yesterday morning adjourned at a! 
quarter to four o'clock. Sat up all) 
night with Mental Deficiency Bill. | 
Another late sitting last night. Progress | 
blocked by little band of malcontents | 
on Ministerial side. Dulness of debate | 
illumined by solitary flash. New clause | 
moved abolishing death sentences in| 
cases of mental deficiency in criminals. | 
**T would sooner,” said WeEDGwoop | 
in reflective mood, “suffer the death | 
sentence than perpetual imprisonment 
under this Bill.”’ 

Scanty audience pricked up its ears. 
Obvious that whichever alternative were 
selected its adoption would necessarily | 
lead to a vacancy in the representation 
of Newcastle- under-Lyme and the with- 
drawal at Question time, and through | 
subsequent stages of a sitting, of a 
persistent personality. 


No one rose from either side to} 


suggest preference as to method of| 





Mr. Frc picks up the hot potato. 


Interesting conversation in smoking- 
room to-day on subject of Members’ 
claims to pre-eminence in respect of 
family antiquity. 

Sark insists that the Member who 
boasts the longest descent sits for East 
Edinburgh. Careful study of the ques- 
tion has convinced him that Mr. Hoaar 
is the lineal descendant of Oa, King of 
Bashan, who went out against the 
ancient Israelites journeying forth from 
the Wilderness. 

Earlier in conversation ATHERLEY- 
JonEs drew attention to probability that 
ATHERLEY is & modern variation on 
ATHELSTANE, King of the West Saxons 
and Mercia in the tenth century, later 
crowned sovereign of all the English. 
That he regarded as indisputable. But 
when it came to reading Hoace for 
Oa, it was, if he might say so, going 
absurdly beyond the extreme length of 
the animal. Besides, as contemporary 
chronicles record, the Israelites smote 
Oa, King of Bashan, his sons and all 
his people, till there was none left 





alive. 


Or ever I gave you in charge, 
Of the good that arose from the deeds 
that you wrought, 
You'd still be serenely at large. 
‘Twas finding you prowling about in 
my room 
(I hurt you, I fear, when we clinched 
And your head hit the washstand) that 
made me assume 
You richly deserved to be pinched. 


I opened the window and shouted right 
well, 
While prone on the carpet you lay ; 
A constable came (at my thirty-first yell) 
And stolidly led you away ; 
The judge heard my story, accounted 
it true, 
And cut off the freedom you prized ; 
Ife apparently failed to remember that 
you 
Were really a blessing disguised. 


Why didn’t your counsel put forward 
the plea— 
Alas! he was painfully young— 
That crime is a thing it is pleasant to 
see, 
Whose praises deserve to be sung? 
Had I but reflected the night that we 
met 
On what is now patent and clear, 
My welcoming palin in your own I'd 
have set 
And pressed you to supper (with beer). 





‘*« After being coached in swinging he went 
out on a private ground one day with several 
caddies and several boxes of balls, and drove 
off five hundred consecutive balls before he 
left his teeing ground. This was three years 
ago: to-day he is a sound scorer about 90."’ 

Observer. 
All the same, 87 is too late an age af 
which to take up the game. 





“At the height of her fame Theresa 
achieved perhaps more than any music-hall 
singer has, even in these days of te htiumrp 
m m m m mm.'’—Melbourne Herald. 


These ragtime days, in short. 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE 


Eows;w aARTrvR ~— 


‘‘Mr. anp Mrs. Henry HAWKINS ARE NOW BACK IN TOWN AND INTEND TO FURNISH THEIR NEW HOME IN THE Hackney RoapD 


WITH OBJETS D’ART ACQUIRED DURING THE 


IR HONEYMOON,”’ 





A LIGHT OFFENCE. 


I pointed out that nature herself had 
provided for the contingency by intro- 


WE had just crossed a local Alp,|ducing a large and practicable moon 


when Pileott dismounted suddenly in| 
the lonely, pine-bordered road; and [| 
experienced a twinge of that unrea- | 
sonable sense of injury with which 
the punctured sometimes inspire the 
resilient. 

But it wasn’t that at all. 

“I’ve had a feeling all day that there 
was something I’d forgotten,” he said 
blankly. ‘I forgot to fill the lamps!” | 
and he explained how he had emptied | 
them overnight, to clean them, and had 
intended to refill them in the morning ; 
but — well, I suppose a Perpetual | 
Curate—that is Pilcott’s métier—has 
lots of things to think about. 

His contrition was very proper. It 
was, he owned, entirely his affair. He 
had mounted me in the dewy morning— 
since I was his guest and must be kept 
amused—on the bicycle that commonly 
goes district-visiting with his sister, 
and, on his new and spirited all-black, 
had given me a lead all day across a 
stiff country. 

“Now, what had we better do?” 
he went on, in tones of suppressed | 
agitation. ‘Unless my watch is fast, 





it’s two minutes past Lighting-up | 
Time.” | 





into the sky that arched our homeward 
path. 

«“ But it’s past Lighting-up Time,” 
he repeated, with such an air of simple 
goodness as should have left me abashed. 
But it didn’t. 

“Now, shall I ride back,’ he con- 
tinued with a brave cheerfulne and 
get some oil ?”’ 

I thought of the Alp. 

“Leave me, and turn Ultramontane?”’ 
I said reproachfully. 

“Or, as we shan’t pass a house for 
another six miles, shall we just walk ?” 

‘“‘ Ride,” I corrected him. 

And then, standing in the pale moon- 


so aa 
Ss, 


llight, he told me the story of Ernest 


Gabbage. It was a true but unexciting 
story. Ernest, a young man generally 
of good principles, sang bass in the 
village choir. But this did not avail 
him in the hour of temptation. And 
when he was ordered to pay half-a- 
crown and costs for riding without a 
light, Pilcott had had to lend him the 
money till Saturday, and threw in a 
homily with the loan. 

“So, you see, I can’t risk being 
caught doing the same thing,” he said. 
“T’ve got to think of the example.” 


So we set our faces sadly to the 
night. 

We had not covered many leagues, 
however, before I remembered that I 
at least had not got to set an example 
to Pilcott’s parish. Indeed, it would be 
rather presumptuous on my part... 

I only rode at a gentle footpace. But 
even the district-visiting bicycle’s foot- 
pace tried Pilcott. So I got off again; 
‘and, at Four Ways Mark, Pilcott bared 
|his head to the night wind and stood a 
moment in thought. 

“I suppose,” he said, with a new 
diffidence, with a note of apology that 
I found touching—‘I suppose cold 
cutlets are all right—if—if there’s a 
salad.” 

“ Quite all right,” Iconceded. “ But 
I shouldn’t like—I mean, if you think 
our delay will hurt the cook’s feelings 
in any way 

I watched him anxiously. 








There 


was, I think, an inward struggle. But 
ithe priest conquered the man. We 


went on again, footsore and dismounted. 

“T had an aunt once,” I said pre- 
\sently, as we emerged on a _ heathy 
| plain, ‘a good woman, who believed 
that if you felt that what you did was 
right, and harmed nobody, why, then 
there was no harm in what you did.” 
I stole a furtive glance at Pilcott’s 
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face. Methought it looked pale and | I myself was simply insured up to the 


stern in the white moonshine. 

“ But perhaps that is rank heresy,” I 
added hurriedly, urging in extenuation 
that she was a Dissenter. 

On, on, and the road plunged into an 


oak wood. How it happened I never | ideas, and if you do get hold of a good | with me for the whole term, which is a 


knew. Suddenly Pilcott was riding— 
I was riding, with an uplifting of spirit, 


with a lightness of heart that [ had not | the money had to be paid back—what | out all night or had to sing a solo in 


known since half-past eight. I breathed 
an ampler air. I had become a wild 
thing of the Forest—but with a human 
appetite for cutlets. 

And then there was a scrunching 
crash as four feet came to the ground 
together. ' 

We wheeled our bicycles forward. 

“ Good night, Williams,” said Pileott 
cheerily to the shadow that had re- 
solved itself into a policeman. “A fine, 
warm: night.” 

“ Yes, Sir;"’-—and still our fate hung 
in the balance. Oh, the slowness of 
rustic speech! — “good night, Sir,” 
said Williams, the clement, the great- 
hearted. 

There was an interval of chastened 
silence. 

“We got out of it 


better than 


Ernest Gabbage did,” was my tactless | 


comment. 
The Penitent said nothing. 
“But of course,” I added with 


| INSURANCE IN THE LOWER | 


SCHOOL. 

| 4 ' 

| OF course the whole thing has been 
| squashed now. That's the worst of, 
this place. It’s simply no use haying | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| thing you may just as well chuck it| 
|unless you can keep it dark. And all) 


was left of it. That was a pretty com- | 
plicated affair to arrange to everyone’s | 
satisfaction, for, as the Ape said him- 
| self, unexpired policies are tricky things 
to value. It was the Ape who thought 
|of it, and as he has always been a 
| special pal of mine I was a good deal 
| mixed up in it from the start. I should 
explain that he is an extraordinarily 
brainy chap, the Ape. He simply sent 
out a secret circular to say that he had | 
started an insurance company, and most 
of the chaps tumbled to it tremendously. | 
He collected nearly five bob the first 
levening. There was nothing that he 
wouldn't insure you against (young | 
| Forman, who was down with the flu, | 
took out a life policy), but his principal | 
lines were Insurance 





| 


(1) Against being licked. 

(2) Against your rabbits dying. 

(3)- Against making a blob ina match 
between forms. 

(4) Against your watch stopping 


hilt. It cost me a good lot, but I had 
plenty of money at the beginning of term, 
and after it was all fixed up I felt rip- 
pingly snug and secure. I knew that 
simply nothing could possibly go wrong 


topping sort of feeling to have. It 
didn’t matter a bit if I left my new bat 


chapel or was bottom of the form and 
got snarky letters from home or broke 
rules or anything. 

The trouble is that you never really 
know how things will turn out until 
you try. As the term went on some of 
the chaps who were insured against 
being licked began to find that they 
wern’t getting their money’s worth. 
And then there was a most extra- 
ordinary outbreak of crime. The au- 
thorities couldn’t make it out at all. 
Chaps went down town without leave 
in batches of half-a-dozen at a time; 
supper parties were held in the dormi- 
tories ; people were always climbing on 
roofs, breaking windows, cattying the 
house-master’s fowls, missing roll-calls. 
We really had a high old time for a | 
week or two, till Beardmore Minor 
gave the whole show away. He had 
just been licked for bringing a soda- 
water syphon into form and spraying 
Watkins Major over his shoulder, and 
after he had had his six he was heard to 


sudden inspiration, “ you can put half- | 
a-crown and costs in the plate on) 
Sunday.” 

Pilcott heaved a sigh of relief. “I 
certainly mean to,” he said fervently. | 


before the end of the term. (In 


it had been wound up the night 
before in the presence of two 


this case you had to prove that | 





(But it was my idea.) 

“And I,” I said, lifting myself de- 
liberately into the saddle. “So that’s 
settled, and now we can have our 
money's worth with a clear conscience.” 

I don’t know whether you can find 
any fault with my argument; but, if 
Pilcott did, he showed no outward sign | 
of sin, but ate his cutlets like a man 
absolved. 








Rubbing It In. 

‘‘The whole source of the trouble is now 
found to be in the existence of this secret 
society, the members of whom believe in a 
medicine which they call boriformor, the 
principal ingredient of which is human fat, 
for which is human fat, for which is human 
fat, for which a human victim is required."’ 

Bournemouth Daily Echo, 


The writer is determined to make our | 
flesh creep. 


| 


From a letter in The Times :— 

‘* Those who are acquainted with the Ulster 
Seot know that there is little of the jelly-fish 
about him. He may be told that his ‘ Coven- 
ant’ was rash, that it was unpatriotic—yea, 
even that it is revolutionary—but he need not | 





be asked to tread it under foot.’’ 
But that is the last thing we should 


| ask of a jelly-fish. 


'was doing. 
| most extraordinarily brainy chap. 


witnesses, which was rather a 
nuisance.) 

All that was pretty useful, as these | 
are the four things that chiefly worry | 
a chap at school. And later on he had 
a ripping scheme on a sort of sliding | 
scale for insuring batting averages. 

The Ape knew jolly well what he 
As I have said, he is a 
He 
was an excellent judge of risks, and you 
never knew what sort of a premium you | 
would have to pay. Billy Turton had | 
to pay eightpence a week to insure! 
against being licked (which was paid 
for at the rate of 1s. a licking, with a 
bonus of 3d. if he got more than four); 
but he took Little Mary—that’'s Field 
Junicr—for a halfpenny aterm. And 
as for rabbits he absolutely refused to 
take Billy’s at any price at all. Which 
showed his wisdom, because there was 
some sort of infectious disease among | 
them that cleared out the lot before | 
half-term. The Ape did quite well out | 
of rabbits. He paid young Carey to go) 
round and feed them all in case their 
owners forgot; and after Billy's epi-| 
demic he went about with a syringe and 
freely drenched the place with carbolic. 


| whiter and whiter every season. 


At the third ring, you see, the pro- 
| prietor is seriously annoyed. | 





remark in a thoughtful kind of way, 
| Well, that’s ninepence, anyhow.” 
| And later on he confessed, under pres- 
| sure, that he simply had to be licked as 
he had run out of jam for tea and 
couldn't afford a new pot. 

That was how it came out. 





A White Man. 

‘* The Prime Minister is now as white as he 
will ever be.’’—‘* Glasgow Herald’s’’ London 
Correspondence. 

This is bad news. We had always 
pictured the PRemrer’s soul as growing 


Master and Pupil. 

‘Percy James Milner (24), polisher, and 
John Callighan (24), polished, both of Birming- 
ham, were found guilty at the Manchester City 
Sessions.’’—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 

‘* Tt is encouraging to find that some of our 
visitors think more of the city than the resi- 
dents, with many of whom no doubt familiar- 
ity breeds an unjustifiable contempt.’’ 

Grocott’s Penny Mail. 
A little rough on the residents. 


From a notice in the Hotel Hassler, 
Naples :— 

‘* Ring once for the chambermaid, twice for 
the porter, three times for the boot.’’ 
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Lady. ‘* ARE YOU SURE YOU HAVEN’T COM 


MY BEAUTY SPOT. 

I oveut not to give the secret away, 
but 1 have some vestiges of conscience, 
and I feel I cannot leave the public in 
entire ignorance. 

Of course you are pestered by men 
who will tell you how superbly the 


sun rises over the penny-in-the-slot 
machines at Billingsgate-by-the-Sea ; 


who will boast of the weather they 
never had, and force on you the names 
of the hotels where they were over- 
charged. I am not one of those. I 
shall recommend no hotels; I shall 
indicate no railway routes ; I shall just 
describe precisely what I see before me. 

In front of me lie—perhaps I had 
better say stretch—no, in front of me 
are—yvast expanses of brilliant blue sea 
and shimmering yellow sand. So vivid 
is the view that one involuntarily 
exclaims, ‘“ Aha! the light that never 
was on land or sea!” It is all that I 
can do whilst writing to refrain from 
stepping forward and taking a header 
into those refreshing blue billows. A 
bright promenade borders the sands 
and on it I see scenes of refined jollity. 
I see the nut and the flapper, but a 
polished nut pursuing a dainty flapper. 
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E TO THE WRONG HOUSE? 


| And on the pier gay pierrots are en- | 


livening a happy throng. 





dingles—faint paths leading amongst 
flowering bushes, where the honey- 
suckle twines round the honeymooners; 
| green arbours of silence where nothing 
|is heard save the murmurings of sweet- 
hearts and the cooing of nightingales. 

Turn to the left. There the great 
‘cliff rises majestic against the sky-line 
jand an awful precipice of hundreds of 
| feet ends in huge piles of rocks and a 
| smuggler’s eave. My heart thrills as I 
|recognise the famous Maiden’s Leap 
and think of its romantic story. 

Behind me is a fair expanse of peace- 
ful country crimson with poppies, and 
with a rippling stream running through 
well-wooded meadows. 

You are looking for the skeleton in 
the cupboard ? 

Let me point out that the rainfall is 
nil; the temperature never rises above 
eighty nor falls below sixty-five; that 
the postal service is superb; the sani- 
tation splendid; the amusements un- 
equalled; and the cost of living is no 
more than in any great town. 

You insist on knowing the precise 
locality ? 





I ORDERED A ONE-HORSE "BU 
Driver. ‘‘ THERE AIN’T NO MISTAKE, LapY; THIS IS A ONE-’ORSE ’BUS. BLEss you, MAM, YOU’VE ONLY SEEN IT STANDIN’ STILL.” 


I look to my right and I see bosky | 
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But I don’t know that I want you 
jthere. Above all things I hate a crowd. 
Still, if you'll promise not to intrude 
| whilst I am in residence— 
| Well, it is my flat, with a seaside 
| poster on each of its walls, and there is 
not a watering-place in Great Britain 
to touch it. 





The Climber. 
‘* For Sale.—Cottage Piano made in Berlin, 
requires tuning, owner getting grand.”’ 
Advt. in ** Pioneer.’ 
We are afraid that he is giving himself 
airs, and so thinks that he can dis- 
pense with a piano, 


‘‘With an hour to play Westmount only 
| succeeded in notching 40, Brebner showing 
| good form for a well hit 2.”’ 

Quebec Chronicle. 

| We should like to meet BREBNER and 
tell him about our masterly 3 last 
| Monday. 


} 
| 





| The London General Omnibus Com- ' 
pany invites suggestions with the view 
of solving the problem of keeping seats 
'on the tops of omnibuses dry during 
wet weather. What’s wrong with the 
i old-fashioned plan of sitting on them ? 
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HOLIDAY PLANS. 

July 24—At last we have settled where to spend 
our holidays. We are going to Les Sentiers, a most 
delightful little place in Switzerland. The Mordaunts are 
there and give a most attractive description of it. They 
have promised to engage rooms for us at the Hotel 
Bertrand, which they say is much the best. After all this 
uncertainty and discussion it is very pleasant to have fixed 
everything. The children are overjoyed. They are now 
practising the jodel in the garden. 

July 25.—To-day I went to Coox’s and bought the 
tickets—very expensive. Was quite ashamed of myself for 
asking so many questions about reserved seats in trains, 
and sleeping cars, and restaurants, and customs, and 
whether, if you travel second class, they admit you to 
meals on the train or make you get out at stations and 
eat there, which, as we are so many, would certainly make 
all or some of us get lost. A dreadful fate, to be lost on 
the Swiss frontier and to wander backwards and forwards 
under perpetual customs’ examinations. After about an 
hour’s talk with the gentleman behind the counter, with 
everything or nearly everything settled and paid for, I 
asked him about Les Sentiers. He said it was very popular 
during winter, which was, of course, the best time, but if 
we didn’t mind the great heat during the day and the 
chilliness of the nights we should perhaps be able to enjoy 
ourselves. Some people, however, preferred Les Cailloux, 
where the hotel was newer. Decided to say nothing at 
home about Les Cailloux. As I came away I ran across 
Battersby in Piccadilly. Told him I was off to Switzerland. 
He said, ‘‘ Wherever you go in Switzerland don’t let anyone 
tempt you to stay at Les Sentiers.” He then hurried off. 
Wonder what they did to him at Les Sentiers. Mustn’t 
mention this at home either. 

July 26.—Jack Moberley and Mrs. Jack motored down 
and lunched with us. Told them where we were going. 
They looked at one another and at first said nothing. Then 
Mrs. Jack broke out and said she was too old a friend to let 
us ruin our holidays by staying at such a dreadful place. 
Jack chimed in and said it was the last place on earth and 
he wouldn’t be found dead in it. ‘“ Why the deuce,” he 
added, * didn’t you ask our advice? Now if you were going 
to Les Cailloux it would be different. Everything’s Al 
there, but Les Sentiers is beyond conception for dulness. 
You'll bore yourself stiff and the children will simply hate 
it.” Unfortunately the children were present. After the 
Moberleys had gone we held a family council and decided 
to write to the Mordaunts and get them to countermand 
rooms at Les Sentiers. On Monday I shall interview 
Cook’s and try to change our tickets for Les Cailloux. 

July 27.—Coming away from church this morning we 
had a talk with Sir William and Lady Hartsley. Lady H. 
said she was sure we shouldn’t care for Switzerland in the 
summer. In fact it was quite old-fashioned to go there 
except for winter-sports. This was overheard by the 
children, who have been under the impression that winter 
sports go on in Switzerland all the year round. At luncheon 
they all said they didn’t want to go to Switzerland. 

July 23.—Up to London and called again at Coox’s. My 
friend behind the counter not quite so friendly. Seemed 
colder and more distant and tired more rapidly under my 





questions. After a good deal of worry got tickets changed 
for Les Cailloux. Lunched at the Club and found Frank | 


Naylor there. 
He said, “Then I pity you.” 
terrible place. Happened to meet Mrs. Nicholson in Bond 
Street. She said, “ Les Cailloux! You'll be roasted and 
you ‘lL be robbed and you’ll bore yourself to death. 


According to him it’s a 





Told him we were going to Les Cailloux. | 


I’ve | 
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been once, but never again for me.” This was a faccr, 
Told Alicia when I got home. She said, “ Why go to 
Switzerland at all? Let’s go to the Isle of Wight.” 

July 29—Up to London again, and called at Cook's. 
Friend behind the counter tried to hide when he saw me. 
I got rid of all our tickets, countermanded all reserved 
places, and, just to show there was no ill-feeling; took 
tickets from him for Totland Bay. Wired there for rooms. 

July 31.—No rooms to be had in Totland. Dare not 
interview Coox’s again. Shall throw the tickets away and 
stay quietly at home. The children very despondent 
and occasionally sarcastic. The Mordaunts wire to say 
we shall have to pay a week for rooms engaged at Les 
Sentiers, 








THE GURRUMPORE LINKS. 
THe fairway, I grant you, is shocking, 
‘Tis a nightmare of villainous lies, 
Of speargrass that works through your stockirg, 
Of foul and importunate flies ; 
The greens are “ brunettes,” they are branded 
With the trampling of bullock and horse, 
And yet, to be thoroughly candid, 
We're proud of our Gurrumpore course. 


And why? Ask the vulture that track’d us, 
Poised fearless o’er eyrie and bluff ; 
Ask the cobra that gaped through the cactus 
At the sound of our laugh in the rough ; 
Go, stand where yon cataract crashes 
In a passion of thunder and foam, 
And ask of our jubilant mashies 
If they yearn for the hazards at Home. 


Though a tigress may happen to stalk me 
Through the shadows of caion and chine; 
Though the yowl of her offspring may balk mo 
Of holes that were morally mine; 

Shall my golf be upset by a trifle, 
When “a tiger (or adult or cub) 

May be gently removed with a rifle "— 
Rule LX. of the Gurrumpore Club ? 


There’s a lake at the fourth, such as Herrick 
Might have sung in some exquisite lay, 

But it goes by the name of “ Enteric” 
Since the fate of a foursome in May ; 

And an obelisk marks where our captain 
(+ 12 and a K.C.LE.) 

Topped an easy approach and was trapp’d in 
The anthills that guard number three. 


It’s not a long course—you ‘ll remember 

The landslip just after the rains 
That robbed us of half in September, 

But we're proud of the piece that remains; 
Though no golf periodicals name it, 

Though St. Andrews would greet it with mirth, 
From the depth of our hearts we acclaim it 

A course with no equal on Earth. J. M.5. 








‘What beginner at collecting has not been struck by the startling 
resemblance of the female of Hypolimnas misippus (Linn.) to the 
common Danais chrysippus (Linn.)? or by that of the moth Epi- 
copia rolydora (Westw.) to the Papilios of the Philoxenus group ?— 
just to mention two very self-evident instances.”’ 


Bombay N.H.S. Journal. 


Personally, though we have been often struck by these 
likenesses, it has never been a really staggering blow. 
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‘*SEA-BATHING DOESN’T SUIT EVERYBODY.’’—Medical Opinion. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Arnotp Lunn, in The Harrovians (METHUEN), sets 
out to write the school story as so many have done before 
him. Any man who was ever a Public School-boy will be 
struck by his realism and truth to life, but any man, on 
the other hand, who is still a Public School-boy will call 
the book “ tosh” and will, no doubt, be right. Only a boy 
at Harrow could have written a story of Harrow in a 
manner likely to appeal to the present generation, and, as 
he must have written it in a language unintelligible to the 
outer world, the outer world must be content with Mr. 
Lunn’s record of Peter O'Neil as being the nearest to the 
truth that it is likely to get. This Veter must certainly 
arouse much interest, but whether he will get sympathy is 
another question. Myself, never too tolerant of Radicals 
even in later life, found the prevalence of them in a School- 
house quite intolerable, and that this most priggish and 
aggressive of them should be patted on the back for shirking 
his games when a “new man,” and, when raised by his 
scholarship to be Head of House, for using every legislative 
and executive authority to humble and degrade the “ Footer 
Bloods”’ in the presence of the fags, was to me monstrous. 
He badly wanted kicking, and, if he still lives, I feel sure 
without knowing him that he wants it now more badly than 
ever. Mr. Lunn, I gather, is all for the amelioration of the 
lot of the small fry, the suppression of brute force and the 
triumph of intellect over muscle as well at school as else- 
where. Apart from my general belief that we suffer from 
too much of the intellectual nowadays, I foresee no good 
from the substitution in Public Schools of an aristocracy of 
brains for an aristocracy of beef. But, however much I may 





disagree with his opinions, I must give him credit for a 
very fair and accurate and felicitous statement of the facts. 


Always a timid starter with historical romances, I am 
happy to say that my plunge into Before the Dawn (Cuar- 
MAN AND Hatt) was not half so chilly and caliginous as its 
title had led me to fear. All the same, the book needed a 
little courage and perseverance, in spite of the fact that 
KATHERINE JAMES, its author, had chosen for her back- 
ground one of the most blood-warming episodes possible— 
the Garibaldian struggle for a united Italy. I said back- 
ground, but as a matter of fact it occupied the best part of the 
stage. The interest of that tremendous revolution, of which 
the writer has evidently made a most careful study, often 
came near to obscuring her fictitious creations, instead of 
bringing them out in relief, as a background should. Whole 
chapters passed in which these young people were seldom 
met with, and not particularly missed. To Philip Sinclair, 
for instance, the English hero, I sometimes felt inclined to 
say, ‘ Sinclair—er—yes, I think I do remember your 
name. Same school—er—m—excuse me, will you? I’ve 
just got to go off and meet GaripaLpr;” and the ramifica- 
tions of a plot which was concerned with a concealed will 
and a mistaken identity, not to speak of other intrigues, 
needed really more time than I was able to spare from the 
pressing business of Italian politics and the siege of Rome. 
None the less, I was glad to see friend Philip depart safely for 








England with Monica Erskine, after they had both jeopar- | 


dised their lives for the sake of a country not their own. 
Philip was a plucky fellow, if a trifle naif and over-credulous. 
For he was mistaken surely in supposing that Mr. Punch 
sent out a special artist to make funny pictures of the war, 
and he shocked me severely when he said, reproaching 
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| dreadful, 


‘ders and tortures 


| its melodrama is tempered 
| by a certain distinetion, I 
; was left with the impres- 
| sion that Mr. 
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himself for trifling with a girl’s feelings, “If I allow my self | 
to hear that bell many more times I shall be worse than 
a cad—a damned cad, as we used to say at Rugby.” 
Tut-tut, Philip! all I can say is that this must indeed 
have been Before the Dawn. 

Mr. Whybrew’s Princess (Ar ston Rivers) is one of those 
stories that give you their argument in their title—at least 
very nearly. I opened it in the confident expectation of a 

strong, silent American millionaire, and a distressed Royalty 
from one of those states that the rise of Ruritania has 
made a little too frequent in fictional geography. As it 
turned out, I was practically right, the main difference being 
that the hero of Mr. Howarp C. Rowe’s novel is a north- 
country Englishman; but he is just as rich and strong 
and successful as the other type, and on the last page he is 
left exchanging pet names with the Princess in the same | 
old way. One novelty is that the lady has in the meantime 
ceased to be what one might call a practical princess, her 
kingdom having become a republic. Also the villain of the 
tale, Demetrios, reigning usurper of 7’ransiola, is perhaps | 
even more villainously compounded than the generality of 
his species. The way 
carries on in the attempt to 
defend his ill-gotten posi- 
tion from the efforts of Mr. 
Whybrew and party to kick 
him out of it is something 
and will provide 
sensation-lovers with more 
than a sufficiency of mur- 
and es- 
capes and secret passages 
and all the rest of it. On 
the whole, indeed, though I 
am far from denying that 


Whybrew’s 
Princess would be more at 
home in paper covers. So 


The Epicure. 
FAN AT ONCE! It'S WAFTING THE FLAVOUR OF THAT GENTLEMAN’S 
FROZEN PTARMIGAN INTO MY SOUP.”’ 
attired, and with a picture _—— 
in appropriate colouring, I should anticipate a long reign 
for her on the bookstalls. 


Towards a New Theatre (De NT) reveals Mr. Gorpon 
Crate still proceeding in this desirable direction upon the 
stepping-stones of his published works. There is this 
quality about Mr. Craiac, that, having said once what he 
holds to be the truth, he never hesitates to say it again and 
again; and always apparently with the same fine careless 
rapture of conviction. Personally, I can only wish that I 
believed in his drawings half as much as I enjoy looking at 
them. In the present handsome volume forty of them are 
reproduced at large. Some of these you may remember, 
not long ago, at the Leicester Galleries; others are, to me 
at least, new. Anyhow, the art of their creator has here 
a fair trial. Art it certainly is; but, from the point of view 
of practical stage-craft, upon my word I don’t know that 
one can say much more for it. I hope that this admission, 
regretful as it is, will not make Mr. Crata righteously indig- 
nant with me ; for there are several instances in the book of 
persons who have been compelled by their consciences to 
object to this or the other design, on the ground that it was 
toe vague, or lacking in point—and the pages of the letter- 
press are, so to speak, strewn with their corpses. Much of 
this letter-press is highly amusing, some of it vexatious, as 
for example when one looks to Mr. Crate for enlightenment 





an artist and a reformer ; 
| done great work ; 


| then that privilege I, very respectfully, concede him. 


he a --— the representation of 





Walter, I WANT you 


on a baffling illustration, and he elects instead to be rather 
cheaply cynical about something entirely different. But 
let me consolidate my faith. I do believe in Mr. Craig as 
I acknowledge that he has already 
and, if it is the privilege of artists to 
become at times a little intoxicated with their inspirations, 





Upon first consideration I found The Red Mirage (Mitus 
AND Boon) vastly dramatic and moving, but a second and 
calmer thought prevents my passing it over without a 
captious remark or two. It is eminently a story of the 
hero and the heroine, the villain and the minx, and above 
all the man of strength, silence and imperturbability. The 
complications are infinite and adroitly contrived, and the 
Sahara makes a fine background for the clash of arms and 
passions involved. The atmosphere is wholly military, only 
one civilian intervening to any practical purpose and then 
to play the baser part. Army plans are stolen from time | 
to time, the dishonour and punishment are vicariously 
suffered, and for the woman at the bottom of it there is 
little need to search. I cannot say how accurate may be 


France’s notorious Foreign 
Legion, that last resort of 
those who have lost every- 
thing except the fighting 
instinct. But it is very 
graphic and plausible, and 
it almost escapes one’s 
notice that this legion, 
alleged to consist exclusively 
of the dregs of humanity, 
exhibits in its members little 
else than the most pleasing 
qualities of courage and un- 
selfish generosity. Upon 
third, and personal, con- 
sideration, I refrain from 
emphasizing Miss I. A. R. 
Wytir’s great fault, her lack 
jof a sense of the ludicrous, 
shown by the way in which 
she allows 1 v virtue and vice alike to go to such absurd lengths 
and by her habit of letting her people analyse aloud both 
themselves and each other in such strange phrases and at 
such strange times. In making the charge I am myself 
involved in it, for that I read the book with unaffected zeal 
from cover to cover and neyer paused to laugh or even smile 
at the contrast between it and real life. 





TO SWITCH OFF THAT ELECTRIC 








The ‘‘Times”’ Literary Sensation. 
Says Spreumann: “ Here, through HecEr’s bonté, 
Are letters writ by CHARLOTTE BronT ; 
Says CLEMENT Sorter: “ Well, I’m blighted! 
I thought I’d had ’em copyrighted!” 





” 


**Ce n’est que le premier pas... . 
From a list in The Referee of theatrical companies on 
the road :— : 
‘Her First False Step’ (Sunderland to Glasgow)."’ 
And a long one too. 





‘* The Russian Court of Justice had ordered the first three volumes 
of the works of Leo Tolstoi in the Gorbunoff edition, containing the 
translation of the four Gospels, with notes by Tolstoi, to be destroyed.” 

Yorkshire Weekly Post. 
To make this paragraph more acceptable, it has been 
headed “ Motoring on the Cleveland Moors.” 














